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and this time is technically called the "establishment of 
the port." 

Now, of course, if the earth were small enough, or 
the oceans deep enough, to enable the tides, of their 
own accord, to go round the earth in less than twenty- 
five hours, then the forced period due to the moon 
would be greater than their free period, there would 
be no inversion, and high tides would follow close un- 
der the moon. This actually happens in latitudes 
greater than 60° north or south, for the distance 
around the earth at latitude 60° is only one-half what 
it is on the equator, the tides therefore go round in half 
the time, or 25 hours, and the free and forced periods 
are the same. In about that latitude, consequently, 
the inverted tides of the tropical regions of the earth 
change to the direct tides of the sub-artic regions, and 
where this change occurs there are no tides, — that is, 
no rise and fall of the water, but only tidal currents 
running appproximately north and south. 



Of course the whole subject of the tides is rendered 
complex by local conditions, such as prevailing ocean 
currents, shape or bays and gulfs, etc. Thus we have 
sometimes prodigious tides, like those in the Bay of 
Fundy, the Mersey River, the mouths of the Chinese 
rivers, and elsewhere. 

In this discussion we have considered only the in- 
fluence of the moon in raising the tides, but the state- 
ments we have made apply to the sun as well, though 
the tides raised by the sun are less than half as high 
as those due to the moon. When the two bodies are 
working together at new and full moon the tides are 
"spring" or strong tides; when they are working at 
cross purposes, as at first and third quarter of the 
moon, the tides are weak or "neap" tides. But we 
cannot fairly and intelligently understand the theory 
of the tides without taking into account the inversion 
of the tides, and its cause, and this the. current text- 
books, almost without exception, leave out entirely. 



CLUBS-A REGULAR SOCIAL ACTIVITY 



By MARY A. SHEEHAN 

Washington Junior High School, Rochester, N. Y. 



GENERAL JAN SMUTS, one of the outstand- 
ing figures at the Peace Conference, crystalized 
the spirit of the times when he said, "Civiliza- 
tion has struck her tents and is once more on the 
march." Education, the , great leader of humanity, 
must always take her place among the foremost in the 
van. According as she sets the pace, so will the civil- 
ization of future generations have moved forward 
or backward. 

The schools of the past were in many ways like 
great grist mills. They took in the grist — little chil- 
dren — passed them all through the same grinding pro- 
cess, and, regardless of background or of natural tal- 
ent, turned all out in the same way. The work aside 
of man was cared for. Although the play element in 
human nature is strong, it was often ignored and left 
to shift for itself, the idea being that man would play 
anyway. He did do it "anyway" and many drifted into 
pleasures that were often not only unprofitable, but 
sometimes unwholesome. 

Those schools, however, have served their purpose 
and experience paves the way to better things. The 
schools of the present and of the future cannot pass 
all through the same process. Life is too complex, 
individual differences must be reckoned with. Today 
Education is taking cognizance of all these things and 
is trying to make "the school for the children, not the 
children for the school." The National Committee on 



the Reorganization of Secondary Education embodies 
the aims that contribute to a complete education under 
seven main objectives. One of these wisely heeds the 
play nature in man and provides for the "worthy use 
of leisure." Nothing is so precious or so irrevocable 
as time. Education must develop in the individual 
the power to appreciate and enjoy life. During his 
leisure hours he must store up joy, strength and in- 
spiration. 

Training in the good use of leisure is worked out in 
most junior high schools as a regular school activity 
that provides for a club hour during school time. 
That the possibilities of clubs may be concretely dem- 
onstrated, illustrations are drawn entirely from one 
school. 

THE CLUB IDEA 

The club idea, like that of every other activity of 
Washington Junior High School, had its beginning in 
the desire to recognize and serve the needs of youth. 
A school's service to the future makers of America 
does not end with preparing them for working hours 
which occupy only a third of the day. It must also 
provide specifically for the worthy use of leisure. And 
so there came a willingness among the faculty to share 
personal hobbies with the student body. Why was 
it not practical to inaugurate a system which would 
permit kindred spirits to gather once a week, each one 
doing at that time the thing he enjoyed most? Thus 
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the club idea, conceived in a big-hearted understand- 
ing of the problems and ambitions of the adolescent, 
was evolved, In February, 1918, Washington Junior 
High School started clubs as an experiment, but they 
have passed beyond that stage and are today firmly 
established as a part of the junior high school pro- ' 
gram. 

THE CLUB IDEAL 

The club ideal is purely avocational and democratic, 
based upon the doctrine of individual justice for all. 
In it are reflected the fundamental principles for which 
the junior high school is the exponent. Clubs have an 
immediate and a deferred value : the formation of good 
habits now in the use of spare time; the provision in 
life for an avocation. It is not enough that man 
make a living only ; he must enjoy life. Leisure hours 
well spent make for complete living. When the time 
comes that every man is equipped with a worthy 
hobby, there will be less discontentment and crime 
in the world. 

The boy and girl in the teens is plastic and suscep- 
tible to outside influence. Then the natural instinct 
for social life begins to assert itself. The boy becomes 
interested in the "gang;" the girl discovers her best 
"girl friend." It is the age of restless activity, of 
hero worship, of leadership development. The school 
must meet the youth on his own ground not by repres- 
sion but by expression through interesting and well- 
planned channels. 

The club system aims to provide for every kind of 
activity. For some it is interest in wireless or ath- 
letics ; for many browsing around a book shelf or col- 
lecting stamps; for others exchanging bits of camp 
lore; for still others excursions into the woods for 
birds or flowers. After three years it is difficult to 
conceive a boy or girl who has not developed an en- 
thusiasm for some hobby. 

Of themselves clubs are avocational, distinct in 
spirit from ordinary school work. But in many in- 
stances they offer further field for exploration and be- 
come vocational. More than one boy has caught a 
vision that revolutionized his plans for life work. 
Often a latent talent whose existence might never have 
been detected is brought to light. A lad who intended 
to leave school at the end of the eighth grade spent one 
term in the Landscape Gardening Club and thereupon 
planned for high school. Another of supposedly or- 
dinary ability exhibited through the Pottery Club an 
apparent native skill in sculpturing. 

Since the cornerstone of the junior high school is 
justice for the individual, every student must be given 
an equal chance adapted to his abilities and aptitudes. 



In the club this doctrine of "individual justice" is em- 
phasized. The students themselves elect a club in 
accordance with their own ideas, each one choosing 
the thing he likes best. 

"And no one shall work for money, and no one shall work for 
fame ; 
But each for the joy of the working." 

Democracy is a distinctive feature of the clubs. It 
provides an interest common to all, irrespective of age, 
class or nationality. In one club will be found mem- 
bers from perhaps every department of the school, 
banded together for mutual pleasure. Thus are the 
varied elements in the school leavened into a beautiful 
good fellowship — good fellowship that results from 
working side by side for a common purpose. Again 
is proved the effectiveness of the school creed : "Since 
the school is the training field for Democracy, make a 
Democracy of the school." 

The final analysis of the club ideal shows the forma- 
tion of character to be a fundamental element. Real 
character is revealed by the way in which one spends 
his leisure hours. In a "Common Sense Talk" put out 
by a Rochester firm for its employees, the statement is 
made : "A fellow who is seen at a lecture or deep in a 
book or busied about some hobby is judged to be a man 
of purpose and self-respect." The school is bending 
every effort toward developing the virtues that go into 
the make-up of a high type of man and woman. Per- 
sonal contact with elders does much to steady and 
train character. Through the tie of a mutual inter- 
est in a club, true friendships are formed between 
teachers and students. It is no unusual thing to see 
before or after school a pupil and a teacher deep in a 
discussion about their common hobby. More, the boy 
and girl with some hobby to fill leisure hours is not 
to be found on the streets at night, but is occupied at 
home. As one father stated: "Anything that helps 
to keep my boy contented in his home in the evening 
is worthwhile. I am grateful for his interest in the 
Airplane Club." 

There is something to be admired in the informal 
education of old Greece where the master was one 
with his pupils who clustered about him in small 
groups and with common interest at heart developed 
wisdom and character. The best of the old has been 
caught in the modern ideal which is not limited in its 
scope, but embraces all activities of life. On Friday 
from eleven to eleven-fifty, the 1,800 boys and girls in 
Washington Junior High School are engaged in pur- 
suing happiness, each in his own way. Truly does 
the school fulfill the mission of making worthy men 
and women for our great Republic. 
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THE BY-PRODUCTS OF THE SCHOOL CLUBS 

The direct products of clubs would alone suffice to 
attest to their value. In addition, there are great by- 
products in the school club. For example, the joy in 
the craftsmanship learned in the Airplane Club is en- 
hanced by the knowledge of airplanes gained. The 
members of that club can speak intelligently concern- 
ing the underlying principles of aircraft, — as angle of 
incidence, surface, reaction and thrust which, when 
taken together, give flight. In the Stamp Club the 
knowledge of history and geography gained is of no 
small value. In the Willing Workers' Club the girls 
who incline toward social service find an outlet for their 
sympathy and love for the poor. Do not they, by mak- 
ing garments for little ones less fortunate than them- 
selves, receive much in the consciousness of well doing? 
And so every club on the list suggest many possibili- 
ties. 

The club spirit is contagious. Teachers and stu- 
dents often take interest in more than one club. Like 
a pebble cast into a clear pool, the circles of interest 
move on and on. The Wireless Club, as yet only a year 
old, has already influenced eight members of the faculty 
and dozens of students to build sets of their own. The 
enthusiasm spreads even beyond the school walls. A 
citizen of Rochester heard of the Radio Club, became 
interested and voluntarily gave the boys and girls the 
best amateur wireless set in any public school in the 
country. A young man in the city who was for the 
two years of the war an operator on a U. S. warship 
helped the club erect their apparatus. Another influ- 
ential man in the city, whose own hobby is wireless, 
makes it a point to be in his home at the club period 
that he may exchange messages with the club. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF CLUBS 

The organization of clubs is simplified as much as 
possible. The students on the second Friday of the 
term choose three clubs from the completed list and 
state the reasons for each choice. The students are as- 
signed to first choice if possible, to second or third 
if necessary. Those who give the most forceful 
reasons are considered first. Attendance is checked by 
small tickets bearing the name of the club. One is 
given to every member at each meeting. Each club is 
self-supporting. Many clubs have no expense. Where 
club membership involves expense, it is merely for 
materials the student himself uses and they are sold to 
him at cost. 

CLUBS AND THE SEVEN OBJECTIVES 

A statement of the reason why one wishes some- 
thing clarifies the mind. This makes for intelligent 
choice. Clubs by their very nature provide for a 



worthy use of leisure, but the reasons offered by the 
children show the club ideal to be more than that. It 
is interesting to note what seems to be a connection be- 
tween them and the seven main objectives of second- 
ary education. A few reasons given by the students 
themselves in the last club election are submitted ver- 
batim : 

1. Health 

First-Aid Club. It is very necessary for every Amer- 
ican boy to know first-aid 

Athletic Club. I want to be strong and healthy. I 
am thin and under weight now. 

2. Command of Fundamental Processes 

As this objective by its nature is foreign to the club 
ideal, no attempt is made to list reasons under their 
heading. 

3. Worthy Home Membership 

Santa Claus Club. I like to make toys for my small 
brother. 

Home Nursing Club. I believe I will make good use 
of this club because my mother is always sick and I 
would like to take care of her in the proper way. 

4. Vocation 

Spanish Club. I am going to take up a course that 
goes with Spanish. I am going to be a traveling sales- 
man in South America. 

Radio Club. I'm going to take up radio for a life 
job. I have a station of my own, but can't go ahead 
because I have to have better instruction. I'm very 
iterested in it so please try to get me in. 

5. Citizenship 

Know Your City Club. I wish to have a better 
knowledge of our city as I have a very limited know- 
ledge of its industries and streets. 

Airplane Club. I am very interested in the Air- 
plane Club. I wish to make a plane in memory of my 
uncle who was killed as an aviator in the world war. 

6. Worthy Use of Leisure 

Wireless Builders' Club. I wish to get into this club 
because two of us boys are going to make a set outside 
of school. 

Embroidery Club. I would like or rather love to 
learn to embroider and I'll be very happy if you put 
me in there. 

7. Ethical Character 

Senior Corps. I am in the Ninth A and am keenly 
interested in the work of the Corps. I will live up to 
its ideals (see objectives of club). 

Scrap Book Club. I enjoy making scrap books to 
help the children in hospitals to pass away the weary 
hours. 
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Typical Adolescent Enthusiam 
Choices: (1) Pottery; (2) Swimming; (3) Camera. 
Reasons : (1)1 was in it last term and loved it. (2) 
It will be all right if Idon't get the Pottery Club. (3) 
I prefer to have Pottery Club best. 

clubs in w. j. h. s. 
As a summary, a few clubs selected at random 
from the list of sixty-five offered in Washington Junior 
High School are given. A brief study of these con- 
crete examples must inevitably show that clubs as a 
school activity bulk large. If civilization "is once 
more on the march," the school's training in the 
worthy use of leisure is contributing its share in mak- 
ing that march upward. It is teaching future citizens 
a better understanding, a finer appreciation of life as 
a service to themselves and to mankind. 

(In order that students may understand the work 
of each club and the conditions involved in member- 
ship, information is given under the headings : A-Ac- 
tivities; B-Objectives ; C-Conditions.) 
Airplane Club. 

A. Making of a scaled miniature of an actual flying 
model. 

B. Interest in and study of the art of flying. 

C. Expense for material about $2.00. Maximum 
membership 20. 

Bird Club. 

A. Exchange of experiences relating to bird life; 
personal observations, newspaper reports, lantern 
slides, out of door excursions in May and June. 

B. Familiarity with bird life. 

C. Expense involved — voluntary purchase of Au- 
dubon leaflets (ten cents). Maximum membership 30. 
Cartooning Club. 

A. Production of drawings and cartoons. 

B. Interest in drawing ; skill in reproducing thoughts 
on paper in serious or humorous form. 

C. Each applicant must submit a sample of his 
work and be accepted by the club director ; maximum 
memberhip 25. 

Debating Club. 

A. Debates upon questions of public interest. 

B. Acquaintance with rules of debating; ease and 
fluence in public speaking. 

C. Maximum membership 20. 
Home Nursing Club. 

A. Know of bandaging; care of sick, and little 
children ; visits to hospitals. 

B. Training for home nursing, home emergency, 
welfare work. 

C. Maximum membership 20. 



Martha Washington Club. 

A. Crocheting of beautiful rugs from colored rags 
for home use ; knowledge of colonial period. 

B. Development of thrift; home service. 

C. Maximum membership 15. 
Senior Corps. 

A discussion of topics of interest to graduates ; con- 
ducting school campaigns. 

B. Making prominent the reasonableness of honor 
in all relations of life ; service. 

C. Membership limited to graduating class. 

Violin Club-Beginners. 

A. Learning to play on the violin. 

B. To convince the child of his ability to learn the 
violin. 

C. Membership limited to fifteen who have a violin, 
but do not take private lessons. 

Wireless Builders' Club. 
A Making of wireless apparatus. 

B. Working knowledge of wireless. 

C. Limited to students interested in wireless and 
willing to pay cost of materials for own apparatus; 
maximum membership 15. 



CREDIT FOR BIBLE STUDY 

By EDWIN D. PUSEY 

IN order to bring about a close association between 
the public school system and the Sunday or Church 
schools of the city in promoting serious Bible study, 
the Durham High School offers high school credit for 
Bible study done in the Sunday or Church schools 
under the following conditions: 

Classes must be taught by teachers who will secure 
teachers' certificates from some recognized training 
school within one year from the time application for 
credit is made. 

Courses of study must be submitted in advance to 
the high school principal for approval, and the high 
school principal will pass upon the same only for pur- 
poses of evaluating work as to elements of time and 
content. 

Classes must be so organized that the recitation 
periods, exclusive of opening and closing exercises, 
will be at least forty minutes in length. 

Classes must be open at all times to visitation by the 
high school principal or by some one appointed by him. 

Monthly reports on pupils' work must be made to 
the high school principal on forms to be supplied by 
him. 

The credit given will be one high school unit for four 
(Continued on page 139) 



